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Our Relations to the Primitive Church. 
(Some of the articles that are inserted in The Circular as ‘ Re- 
prints,’ i ave been published in the Beixan, and are doubiless 
familiar (o those who have that work. But many of our present 
subserib r= have never seen the Berean ; and while such will 
be newly ‘ustructed by the truths contained in these Re-prints, 
we thin... ‘heir reappearance in The Circular will not prove un- 
to any of our readers. For ourselves, we think they 
ved by age, and we re-read and study them from time 
They were never of the 


accepta:. 
are imp: 


to time 1 fresher interest than ever. 
nature ©! ‘ere newspaper essays, written to be forgotten with 
passing ¢vcats: and the article selected for our present No., 
(first pu hed in September 1844,) affords hints and clues to 
radical ciples that are but just beginning to command the 
public « tion. It is adapted to the times, and is worth 
studyip al] who are anxious for ‘ communications from the 
spiritu cld’ that shall prove something more than a silly 
imposit L.] 
Pro!:-tants, in the excess of their aversion 


to the sperstitious and idolatrous practices of 


body, members of his flesh and of his bones.’— 
They are still his body—still identified with 
him as the members are with the head. Is it 
conceivable that the head should be engaged 
with the affairs of this world, while the body 


They who speak of Christ as ‘ the great Head 
of the church,’ ought to remember that he is 
the head, first of all, of the primitive church, 
and that the apostles, prophets, and believers 
in whom he was first revealed, are still his 
members, and still to be recognized and honored 
with him as his agents of salvation, certainly 
not less efficient and glorious now than they 
were eighteen hundred years ago. 

We have very clear and direct testimony in 
scripture to the fact that the primitive saints, 
at their transition from the visible to the invis- 
ible world, entered into an enlarged sphere of 
co-agency with Christ. In the parable of the 
talents, (which relates directly to the judgment 
of the second coming, see Matt. 25: 14,) the 
good servants who had been faithful over a few 
things were made ‘rulers over many things,’ 
and so entered into the joy of their Lord. He 
that had gained ten pounds was made ruler over 
ten cities in the kingdom of his master. See 
Luke 19:17. Now the kingdom which was giv- 
en to Christ at hisresurrection, and which he be- 
gan to administer at hisseconé coming, embraced 
‘all power in heaven and on earth.’ See Matt. 
28: 18. The stations which, according to the 
parable, he was to assign to his faithful ser- 
vants, as their rewards at his coming, were of 
course oflices in that kingdom—i. e. offices of 
power on earth as wellasin heaven. The par- 
ticipation of the primitive saints in the admin- 
istration of Christ’s kingdom after the second 
advent, is clearly predicted and promised in the 
following passages: ‘Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, that ye which have fol- 
lowed me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Isracl.? Matt. 19: 28. ‘I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me: that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ Luke 22: 
29, 30. ‘He that overcometh, and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I give power 
over the nations: and he shall rule them with 
a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall 
they be broken to shivers: even as I received 
of my Father.’ Rev. 2: 26, 27. ‘To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.’ Rev. 
3: 21. The fulfilment of these promises is 
recorded in the song of the four and twenty 
elders :—‘ Thou hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood, . . . and hast made us unto our 
God, kings and priests; and we shall reign ox 
rue EartH.’ Rev. 5: 10. And it is declared 
in a subsequent vision that these kings and 
priests ‘lived and reigned with Christ a thou- 
sand years.’ Rey. 20: 4—6. 

It is evident then that the primitive saints 
have something to do with us, since they are 
kings and priests unto God over the earth. 
But have we any thing to do with them? Can 
we in any way practically recognize them as 
our kings and priests, or must we put them out 
of view, and so merge them in Christ as to ac- 
count them nonentitics in his kingdom. We 
ought to ponder this question without any of 
the prejudices which the idolatries of popery 
have engendered among protestants. It may 
well be doubted whether Christ will not be as 
much displeased with those who altogether neg- 
lect to recognize his officers, as with those who 


apostolic age? They were then called ‘ Ais {Certainly they are, if Christ is accessible ; for 


| 





they are with him—‘ members of his flesh and 
of his bones.’ If we can have intercourse with 
the head, why not with the body? Precisely 
the same kind of unbelief prevents free access 
to them as that which shuts Christ out of the 


and members have nothing to do with it ?— world and puts God far away into the heavens. 


And precisely the same kind of faith as that which 
opens free communication with the Father and 
the Son, will also give access to the apostles; 
prophets, and general assembly of the"primitive 
church. Like Christ they are spiritual beings ; 
like him they are reigning on the earth by spir- 
itual influences ; and like him they may be seen, 
received, and fellowshiped by spiritual faith.— 
We can have nothing to do with Christ or any 
part of his kingdom, otherwise than by that 
faith which is the ‘ evidence of things not seen ;? 
and by the same faith we can open communica- 
tion with the kings and priests whom he has set 
over us. 

The first thing to be done, in order that we 
may have access to God, is, to believe that ‘he is, 
and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.’ Then we ‘ feel after him’ with our hearts, 
and converse with him through his word. So 
the first thing to be done in order that we may 
have fellowship with the primitive church, is to 
believe that zt zs a real, living church, and isat 
work over us and around us. Then our hearts 
will go forth to it,—we shall acquaint ourselves 
with its spiritual history and position, and so 
shall become conscious members of it and par- 
takers of its blessings. If there is a way for 
us to be joined to the Lord in a sense that is 
valuable and substantial, then there is a way 
for us to join the primitive church in a 
sense that is equally valuable and substantial. 

It is not necessary that we should worship the 
invisible saints, in order that we may enter into 
their fellowship. They have no disposition to 
intercept any portion of the adoration which is 
due to the Most High, as we are assured by such 
facts as that recorded in Rey. 22: 8,9. But 
there is certainly no more impropriety in our 
soliciting their intercessions, than there is in our 
asking a visible friend to intercede for us. If 
a man may call for the elders of the church on 
earth to pray for him, there is certainly nothing 
to forbid his calling for the elders of the church 
in heaven to do the same. The Roman Catho- 
lies might well maintain their ground against 
the protestants, if they went no farther than this. 
As members of Christ, the primitive church 
are in some sense ‘ priests,’ and unquestionably 
take part in his mediatorial office between God 
and the world. 

The relation which ought to be established 
between the believer on earth and the invisible 
church, is simply that which he might properly 
enter into with a yisible Christian church.— 
Suppose the apostolic church were now on 
A wan might certainly join it without 
He might commune 


earth. 
worshiping its saints. 
with them, and jointheir worship of the Father. 
He might receive their instructions, so far as 
they were wiser than he. He might submit 
himself to their pastorship, so far as the Holy 
Ghost had made them his overseers. All this 
would be perfectly consistent with his alle- 
giance to God, and in fact favorable and 
necessary to its fruitfulness. So our spirits 
may join the church of the first-born, we may 
commune and worship with them, we may learn 
from them and submit to them, without turning 
away from God. 

The invisible primitive church is, in reality, 
what the Roman charch falsely pretends to be, 
—the holy, apostolic, catholic, mother-church. 
The true church of God in the Christian dis- 
peusation is not, like the old Jewish church, 
changeable and transmissive. The priests un- 
der the law were many, ‘because they were 





worship them. 





the Rovish church, have certainly abandoned 
some important truths which that church re- 
ally d-vived from apostolic tradition, though it 
has poi verted and disguised them till they seem 
abomin:)ic falsehoods. Among the truths 
that hove been thus abandoned, we reckon the 
doctri ’ the spiritual presence and media- 
tion o! ‘2 invisible church, on which the po- 
pisk postices of the invocation of the saints, 
the wi .-)\p of the virgin Mary, &c., are found- 
ed. \\/:'e the papist’s view of the spiritual 
world darkened with clouds of saints, that 
he secs vut dimly the Father and the Son, the 
Prote s view, on the other hand, is so 
narro‘>.| by his jealousy of saint-worship, that 
he secs » (hing but the Father and the Son; 
and ‘‘!e chureh of the first-born’ is to him as 
anon ity. The true view avoids both of 
these »strcines. 

Th stles, prophets, and believers, who 
were ‘od into Christ during the period 
prece ihe destruction of Jerusalem, are 
eertalsiv still in oxistence. This no one doubts. 
They «> visea from the dead, and glorified 
with ( ‘Chis no one will deny, who be- 
lieve: tha! Christ eame the second time accord- 
ing to's promise. But have they any con- 
cern yt: ‘lis world? Are they not laid away in 
some t mansion of the universe, so distant 
that +! ve nothing to do with us or we with 
them ©se are questions to which conscience 
as Ww uviosity demands an answer. 

T that the primitive church has pass- 
ed th: sue death into the invisible state, does 
not prove that i has no concern with this 
Worl (sist died, and the world saw him no 
more. ‘o rose from the dead, ascended up 
on hie, sad took his seat in an invisible man- 
sion., \\ 2s (his the end of his operations in 
this y, No ; we might rather say it was 
only | inning. But the primitive saints 
follow. hiv in his resurreetion and ascension, 
and have since been with him in the world of 
spiri ‘Vay then should they not share in 
his ¢oi:innted operations on this world; and 
Why +. 1! 1 uot their transition from the visible 
to the ‘ovi-/)le state be like his, the begiuning 
Instew' oi Che end of their highest ministry to 
mankt? Their union with him in spirit is 
Certain! less intimate since their departure, 
than it was while they were in the flesh. Can 
We sus that they are not still as much 
united with him in agency as they were in the 


But are they in any way accessible to us ? 


not suffered to continue by reason of death.’ 


But Christ has bridged over the chasm which 
death makes between this world and heaven. 
‘This man, because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangea bl e priesthood.’ Heb. 7: 23, 24.— 
But he does not continue ever in this world, 
He died and passed into the invisible world. 
Why did he not give his p!ace and authority to 
a successor, if the Jewish and popish principle 
of a transmissive priesthood was to have place 
in the Christian dispensation? His priesthood 
is unchangeable, because, though he died, he 
is risen from the dead, and still lives with en- 
tire ability to wield all power in heaven and on 
earth. For the very same reason the pricst- 
hood of the apostles and prophets is unchange- 
able. They are risen with him, and still live, 
fully competent to share in the administration 
of his kingdom. The pope says he is the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter. Why does he not go for 
the whole, and say that he is the successor of 
Christ? He might just as well claim Christ’s 
throne, as Peter’s bishopric. As certainly as 
Christ is still the chief corner stone of the 
church, so certainly Peter is still its ‘ rock,’ 
and the apostles and prophets are its founda- 
tions. The Christian church is a unit, that 
has never changed (except as it has been en- 
larged by accretion) since Christ gathered it 
‘and appointed its officers eighteen hundred 
years ago. It has not left its place to a suc- 
cessor, because, like its Head, it ‘ continueth 
ever.’ Any gathering of religionists, other 
| than Christ, the apostles, prophets and _primi- 
| tive believers, that calls itself the holy, catho- 
lic, apostolic, mother church, and claims honor 
and authority corresponding to its title, is an 
impostor as vile as one who should forge a will, 
affix to it his father’s signature, put it in pro- 
bate, and claim possession of his patrimony 
before his father’s death. 

Papists tell us that there is no salvation, or, 
| at most, nothing but the ‘uncovenanted mercies 
|of God,’ out of the pale of the holy Catholic 
chureh. This, though it is false as applied to 
the papal hierarchy, is in an important sense 
true as applied to the ‘ church of the first-born.’ 
Christ gave the ‘power of the keys’ to his apos- 
tles and the church first gathered. John 20: 
23, Matt. 18:18. But they never gave them 
|to any successors. They have them still.— 

The promise which was given them that they 
should remit and retain sins, and bind and 
loose for heaven, is to be referred to their ‘ un- 
changeable priesthood,’ and not merely to their 
visible ministry. They have been far better 
qualified for the tremendous function of decid- 
ing the destinies of men, since they ascended 
their thrones in the everlasting kingdom, than 
they were in the days of their flesh. - After 
eighteen hundred years of sinless experience, 
they are certainly fur safer depositaries of the 
keys of heaven than the transient priests of 
popery. In their invisible ministry they are 
commissioned to judge men, and even angels. 
1 Cor. 6: 2,3. They are our judges; and we 
shall all find at last that there is no entrance 
into the holy city but through the twelve apos- 
tolic gates—that what popery falsely claims, 
the primitive church actually possesses, viz., 
the power of salvation and damnation. 

These are the views which are destined in due 
time to settle the world-wide controversies 
about ‘ apostolic succession.? The grand ques- 
tion, on which all Christendom is disputing— 
viz., Which is the true church 2?—will at last be 
answered to the consciences of all honest be- 
lievers, without their being required te grope 
under ground all the way back to the apostolic 
age after the credentials of Christ's ministers. 
Instead of seeking connection with the primi- 
itive church by the subterranean process, we 
shall find that church, afier its invisible flight 
of eighteen hundred years, soaring over us and 
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descending upon us, living, organized, and 
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accessible. Popery will have for its competi- 
tor none of the ‘potsherds of the earth’ with 
which it has heretofore striven, but that very 
church from which it pretends to derive its 
authority-—the body-guard of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne. 

It is the policy of the Christian dispensation 
to turn: the hearts of believers from the visi- 
ble to the spiritual world. Christ left his dis- 
ciples and established his head-quarters in hea- 
ven, that he might give an upward, instead of 
2 horizontal, direction to their spiritual affec- 
tions. In like manner he has provided for 
Christendom a church high above the level on 
which all the visible sects stand, the attraction 
of which will draw faith upward toward the 
anseen world, and toward God. ‘The best 
eravings of all true hearts for church-fellow- 
ship, and church privileges, will ultimately be 
turned toward the invisible centre of Christiani- 
ty, where Christ himself and his glorious kings 
and priests occupy the stations which popes 
and cardinals and bishops and doetors of divin- 
ity, arrogate to themselves in the counterfeit 
Those cravings will 


hierarchies of this world. 
then be satisfied, and never till then. 

As the invisible church extends itself into this 
world by attaching to itself individual believers, 
subordinate visible churches may be formed. 
But they will not be representative, ‘ vicegerent? 
churches. They will not claim possession of 
the world by virtue of a traditionary will, and 
under the pretence that the primitive church is 
dead. They will be branches, not whole trees 
by themselves; and as fast as their affiliation 

o the parent stock proceeds, the partition be- 

tween heaven and earth will be broken down— 
the distinction between the ‘church militant’ 
and the ‘ chureh triumphant? will be repudiated. 
But whether these visible branches exist or not, 
whoever wishes to join the true church, must 
first of all seck fellowship with the central or- 
vanization ; and he need not regard his fellow- 
ship with any visible organization as a matter of 
life and death. When the idea that the original 
xpostolic church is yet alive, and present to the 
world overshadowing all things, and vested with 
supreme judicial authority, shall swell to its 
proper dimensions in the minds of believers, (as 
it will, when they become truly spiritual,) the 
pretensions of all visible sects that claim 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven by virtue of 
‘apostolical succession,’ orin any other way, will 
sink into insignificance. Every eye will turn 
vom the body to the soul of Christianity. 

Papists and others insist that an outward, 
visible church-organization is a necessary part 
of the apparatus of salvation, for the same 
veason as that which made the incarnation of 
“hrist necessary, i. e., because men must be 
drawn to God through human sympathies ; and 
tor that purpose the divine nature, at the point 
of contact with the world, must be clothed in 
human nature. This is the strong point of 
Brownson’s argnment for the Catholic church. 
{Te maintains that if there is no true church on 
earth, then the line of communication with the 
(rodhead is broken, and’ we must wait for a new 
reconciliation. To this we reply, there is a 
spiritual as well as a visible element in human 
nature, and communication with the Godhead 
is opened through spiritual sympathies, rather 
than through visible acts and organizations.— 
But so far as spiritual sympathies are concern- 
ed, we are in as good position for entering into 
fellowship with the invisible primitive church, 
1s we are for entering into fellowship with the 
pope and his cardinals. The latter, as well as 
the former, are invisible to all except the few 
who can travel to Rome ; and the former cer- 
tainly have more spiritual power, and extension 
of spiritual presence than the latter. The 
union of God with human nature is not proved 
to be broken by the fact that no visible conduc- 
tor exists. What visible conductor was con- 
cerned in the descent of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost? Christ was in the heavens, and 
the disciples, before that event, had not re- 
ceived the power of the Christian dispensation. 
The divine nature desceuded upon them, not 
through the bodily presence of Christ, but 
through his znvistble human nature. So all the 


riches of the Godhead may come to us through 
the human nature of the first-born church, 
though it is with Christ in the heavens. The 


Yhrist before their baptism, and thereby were 

in initial communication with him. So we have 
received the external word of Christ and his 
apostles, through the Bible, and thereby are 
in initial communication with them. Nota link 
of the original chain is wanting. By the very 
nature of things, if man is to be drawn into 
unity with God, the first step of the process 
must be to turn his face from the visible to the 
spiritual world—to give his faith an ascending 
direction. By the horizontal faith which a 
visible church evokes, he can make no ap- 
proach to God. 

Far be it from us to undervalue the agency 
of human sympathies in the machinery of  sal- 
vation. But we cannot admit that the human- 
ity of Jesus Christ is destroyed, or its efficien- 
cy as a conductor of the divine nature frustra- 
ted, because he has passed into the heavens. 
And no more can we admit that the apostolic 
church is incompetent to fulfill the functions 
of a spiritual mother, because it is invisible, 
We discern in that church, unseen as it is, a 
vast accumulation of perfected human sympa- 
thies, which, when faith shall admit them to 
action in this world, will produce effects which 
will amaze the most hopeful expectants of the 
day of redemption. God is manifest in the 
flesh at the present time, ona scale of which 
few have any conception. Most persons are 
gazing into the heavens through a very narrow 
tube. They sce but one ‘bright particular 
star,’ while the whole firmament is studded 
with constellations. Jesus Christ in his own 
person is regarded as the only incarnation - of 
God; whereas he is but the head of a great 
spiritual body which includes the persons of all 
the primitive believers ; and in that whole body 
dwells the fullness of the Godhead, In an im- 
portant sense it may be said that instead of one 
Christ, we have above us at least a hundred 
and forty-four thousand Christs! So far as 
human sympathies are concerned, the power of 
salvation which God gained by the incarnation 
of his Son, has since been multiplied by the 
number of all the perfected members of his 
body. 

We apprehend that it is the recognition of 
this glorious truth throughout Christendom, 
that any 
to re-open the primitive free communication 


is wanted more than thing else, 


between heaven and earth. Men are looking 
on the one hand to their visible churches, and 
on the other to Jesus Christ in his individual 
person—while they know not the glory, and 
hardly the existence of the great thousand-fold 
conductor of heavenly power which God has 
prepared in the chnreh which snrrounds his 
Son. God will pour himself out upon the 
world only through his appointed channels. 
His saints, as well as their King, are to come 
and be ‘admired’ in the day of his power. 
2 Thess. 1: 10. The faith of Christendom 
must be enlarged, to behold in the clouds of 
heaven not only the Father and the Son, but 
the ‘sacramental host’? of apostles, prophets 
and primitive believers, before the second Pen- 


my 


tecost will come. ‘he alienation of Christen- 
dom, not from popery, but from the invisible 
mother-chureh, is the great breach to be re- 
paired, in order that the divine and human 
natures may flow together, and ‘ the knowledge 
of the Lord cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.’ 

The primitive church is a political as well as 
ecclesiastical organization. Christ and his of- 
ficers are kings, as well as priests. In the 
kingdom of heaven, the church is the state, and 
the state is the church. One cabinet admin- 
isters both religious and political affairs. As 
we have urged all who are seeking the true 
church, to set their faces toward the spiritual 
centre, so we might by the same considerations 
urge all who are seeking the true form of 
government, the national organization com- 
missioned and destined of heaven to universal 
and perpetual dominion on earth as well as in 








heaven, to turn away from ‘ American institu- 


disciples had received the external word of 





tions,’ French theories, and British predictions, 
toward the nation that God has founded in the 
heavens. The true form of government is not 
a thing which remains yet to be worked out 
and tested. It was invented at least eighteen 
hundred years ago, and has been in actual 


operation ever since the destruction of Jerusa- | 


lem. We may say of it, as we say of salva- 
tion—‘ It is finished? When God laid the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, he gave the 
world its Capital. When he set his Son upon 
the throne, he established a political nucleus, 
which will ultimately gather about itself in 
federal union, the nations of the earth, or dash 
them in pieces. 

So the true plan of Association, about which 
many in these days are busily scheming,is not a 
matter of future discovery and experiment.— 
The church of the first-born has been for ages 
working out in theory and practice, all the 
problems of social science. If Fourier has had 
access to the heavenly model, and has based 
his theories on the actual experiments of the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem, his system will 
stand. If not, it wil! be consumed when the 
fire shall try every man’s work. 

In short, the aim of all who aspire to be re- 
formers of church, state, and society, should 
be, and we trust soor will be, not to arrange in 
some new form the patch-work of visible in- 
stitutions, or to devise new schemes of their 
own, but to enter into amicable and intimate 
relations with the ecclesiastical, national, and 
social Phalanx which commenced a_ settlement 
on the everlasting mount, eighteen hundred 
years ago, and is doubtless now ready to lay 
before the world the results of its labors and 
investigations. ‘T'o all who reverence antiqui- 
ty; to all who look beyond and above them- 
selves for wisdom; to all who are sick of 
existing institutions, and the air-castles of 
crude reformers ;_ to all who long for a tried, 
immovable, divine basis of religious, political , 
and social organization, we offer this advice :— 
‘Open communication with the Primitive 
Church ; labor and pray that THE WILL OF 
Gob MAY BE DONE ON EARTH ASIT IS DONE IN 
HEAVEN.’ 
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The Death of Nations. 


tev. Thomas Starr King, in his admirable lec- 
ture on ‘Show and Substance,’ holds a post mor- 
tem examination over the remains of ancient nations, 
and finds that they did not perish by the might of 
foreign conquerors, but by their own innate corrup- 
tion. Such would be their verdict: ‘ Babylon died 
of delirium tremens; Nineveh, apoplexy; Persia, 
weakness of the spine; Greece, quick consumption ; 
Rome, paralysis.’ The present characteristics of na- 
tions were hit off happily thus: Ireland was hungry 
and dirty ; France was troubled with neuralgia and 
St. Vitus’s dance; Spain had the scurvy; Austria 
was bad off with colics and cramps that required the 
utmost nursing skill of the Russian Czar; Germany 
was subject to the gout and headache ; England had 
a plethora—while even in ovr youthful nation signs 
of a great black cancer might be seen on our lower 
limbs.” [Auburn Advertiser. 

If thisis so, how absurd and childish is that con- 
servatism which looks for the perpetuity of nations 
and fancies the interest of mankind is bound up in 
existing organizations. There is the same evidence 
of mortal disease in the present social structure as 
there is in the political world; all merely human 
institutions are mortal, and must sooner or later 
God intended that they should die, that he 
might at last evolve the glorious immortality of his 


die. 


kingdom, in which ‘his will shall be done on earth 
as itis in heaven.’ We think it is about time for 
people to quit doctoring cancers, and turn to God 
for a new life—a new heavens and a new earth—a 
kingdom and institutions which are beyond death. 


New Ideas. 

The following definition of Government, is accord- 
ing to the views of the latest thinkers, and on the 
whole is good. We take it from one ofa series of 
Tracts by Mr. 8. P. Anprews, on the ‘ Science of 
Society :’ 

“TfGenin, or Leary, or Knox devises a new 
fashion for hats, and manufactures hats in the 
style so devised, and the style pleases you and 
me, and we buy the hats and wear them, there- 
in is an example, an humble example, perhaps 
you will think, but still a genuine example of 
true Government. The individual hatter is 
self-elected to his function. I, in giving him 
the preference over another, express my con- 
viction of his fitness for that function, of his 
superiority over others. I vote for him. I 
give him my suffrage. I confirm his election. 
The abstract statement of the true order of 








Government, then, is this: it is that Govern- 
ment in which the rulers elect themselves, and 
are voted for afterward. 

** The uncouth and unscrupulous despot pro- 
claims that he governs maukind in his own 
right—the right of the strongest. The mod- 
ernized and somewhat civilized despot announces 
that he governs by divine right ; that he is the 
(rod-appointed ruler of the people, by virtue of 
the fact that he finds himself a ruler at all, 
‘The more modern Democratic Governor claims 
to rule by virtue of the will of a majority. 
The true Governor rules by virtue of all these 
authorizations combined. He rules by his own 
right, because he is self-elected, and exercises 
his functions in accordance with his own choice. 
He rules by authorization of the majority, 
because it is he who receives the suffrages of the 
largest number, who governs most extensively ; 
and finally, he, of all men, can be appropriately 
said to rule by divine right. His own judg- 
ment of his own fitness for his function, con- 
firmed by the approval of those whom he 
desires to govern, is the highest possible evi- 
dence of the divinity of his claim, of the fact, 
in other words, that he was created and design- 
ed by God himself for the most perfect per- 
formance of that particular function. 

** What, then, society has to do, is to remove 
the obstructions to this universal self-elcction, 
by every individual, of himself, to that func- 
tion which his own consciousness of his own 
adaptation prompts him to believe to be his pe- 
culiar God-intended office in life. Throw open 
the polls, make the pulpit, the school-room, 
the workshop, the manufactory, the shipyard, 
and the storehouse, the universal ballot-boxes 
of the people. Make every day an election 
day, and every human being both a candidate 
and a voter, exercising each day and hour his 
full and unlimited franchise.’—S. P. An- 
drews’ Science of Society. 

This doctrine on Government, is quite similar to 
the views we have occasionally published on the 
same subject. Ouridea is that the source of all 
true power and governorship is the e/ection of God ; 
that this election confers on the individual ability 
corresponding to his commission, and directs his 
choice; and that this manifestation of ability is 
sure ina right state of things to secure its true 
place and ascendency in the unanimous pleasure of 
the people. Under the chaotic reign of selfishness, 
this beautiful law is obstructed, and its operation 
frequently postponed ; still, itis the ruling law on 
the great scale, even now. Butina state of true, 
loyal Communism, it at once rises into the first 
place as a constitutional principle, and has full 
opportunity to develop its results. In our Associa- 
tion we never think of a formal election; but if a 
person is designated to any office or function it is 
founded on our spontaneous and unanimous recog- 
nition of his ability. 

In this respect it is evident that Communism offers 
as great an advance on Republicanism, as that does 
on Monarchical Despotism, in the matter of true 
personal liberty. Republicanism gets rid of the 
arbitrary tyranny of one man, and substitutes in 
the place of it the rule of a majority. Now this, 
though it somewhat extends the scope of individual 
freedom in a country, is yet far from introducing a 
really free state. Its operation on the minority, 
even when that minority comprises nearly half the 
population, is just as oppressive as the absolute 
edict of a sovereign. The only advantage to the 
oppressed in this case, is the hope of being able to 
rise in their turn, and put down their rulers. 

But Communism outgrows the whole sphere of ar- 
bitrary, mechanical, domination. As Republicanism 
gets rid of Kings, so Communism gets rid of majort- 
ties. There never has been a majority nor a minority 
inour Associations since they commenced. Una- 
nimity, and consequent entire freedom as to gov- 
ernment, take the place of all that; and it is by 


the operation of the principle stated at the head of 


these remarks. We believe in the election of God— 
are reconciled to it, and take delight in recognizing 
its outward manifestation in adility wherever we 
see it. So we are saved all the disputes of parties— 
the strifes of elections, and the clumsy governmental 
machinery that characterize Republicanism ; and at 
the same time have tenfold more liberty. Instead 
of spending our strength in fighting each other on 
the question of government, we have come to a peace- 
ful solution of that problem, and ¢an turn our undi- 
vided force to useful accomplishment. The govern- 
ment of Communism is on the one hand strong and 
inevitable, for it is the goverament of God, and on 
the other hand it com>ines the perfection of demo- 
cratic self government, to such a degree that no 
government at all is felt, for the members are all in 
harmony with God. 





ges The 7th chapter of 1 Corinthians, in which 
Paul discourses upon Marriage, has always been @ 
puzzle to interpreters—yielding little more than 
common place truisms and occasional inconsistencies. 
We have always thought there was deep good sense 
in that chapter, and we have in preparation for our 
next No. a somewhat cxtended examination of it, 
which we think will disclose its true meaning. 
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After having written the following as a private 
letter, we were requested to send it by the paper, 
instead of in manuscript, which we concluded to do. ] 


Letter from Brooklyn to Oneida--Glimpse at 
our Printing-Room--Hints on Correspon- 


dence. . 
Brooklyn, Jan. 30, 1853. 


Dear C : LIsitdown to write in the 
midst of conversation about Newark affairs with 
Messrs. InsLeeand Reyrnotps, andI have some 
doubt as to whether I shall make out very 
clearly in what I have to say. 

We are a little behind with our paper this 
time, having but just got through with the 
printing. We are exposed to some obstruc- 
tions and difficulties yet—nothing serious, but 
just enough to make us haul up for criticism 
once in a while, and clear out a bad spirit in 
the type-room, or the editorial department, or 
On the whole we get along well, 





the family. 
with a little occasional pumping, and gain on 
the leaks. As one of us remarked, we find the 
paper does come out regularly, because God 
intends to have it. He sees to that, and our 
business is only to do the best we can, and im- 
prove under his general purpose. 

As I went out into the Printing-room this 
evening, I found the press pretty much manned 
and $ turning the en- 








by women ; 8 
gine, two others attending to the sheets, and 
E K having, I should judge, a sort 
of general superintendence over the whsle.— 
I told them to follow it through--that they 
were engaged in a greater movement than our 
American Revolution—-getting hold of the 
key and the power to break up a six-thousand- 








years-old system of nonsense and oppression. 
L like to see it go on, IT assure you. Miss K. 
is just the one to take the responsibility of the 
Press department ; she attends to the making 
up of the form every time, and gets on bravely. 

I had an idea to suggest in regard to Cor- 
respondence, that prompted me to write at this 
time. I liked the style of your letter on the 
Brisbane Debate; and the more I think of it, 
the more clear I am that something of that 
character is what our friends need to cultivate. 
We have a good deal of the didactic and exe- 
getical in our Home-talks and home articles— 
and then we have experience and personal 
confessions in tie general run of our corres- 
pondence. What I should like is something 
a little different from either—-a discursive 
style, mingling facts and narrative, sentiment 
and experience if you please, all together.— 
A spice of practical events—little pictures of 
outside life—would make a good relish for 
our inore abstract truths. If you have that 
kind of talent among you, I should be glad to 
see it exercised, and if not, it might be culti- 
vated. The thing that is required to be suc- 
cessful in that style, is to keep clear of egotism 
—forget the pubdic, and write unconsciously, 
but yet correctly. 

Since writing the above we have received 
some letters from Oneida, which are quite in 
the vein that I propose. I am confident that 
there are scenes and events, 
with visitors, &c., happening at Oneida, which 


conversations 


would be interesting and effective, rendered 
into simple description in a good spirit. The 
greatest danger in the attempt is having refer- 
ence to the public reading, and so writing in 
a self-conscious or labored and official style.—- 
But this can be avoided, with patience and 
practice—together with the opposite fault of 
slovenliness and triviality. If persons would 
keep a simple journal, without reference to 
publication, of what they sce and hear, with 
such spontaneous reflections as arise, I have 
no doubt it would afford a good many gems for 
the paper. Don’t take what I say as intended 
to urge a claim on any one, but only as an 
expression of my ideas on the character of the 
correspondence that would please in the paper. 
Yours, &e., a. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
An Indian Concert. 
Oneida, Jan. 28, 1853. 
Dear Frienps: Last evening we had a rich 
and somewhat novel entertainment. It would 
have added much to the pteasure we enjoyed 


if you could have participated in it with us; 
but as this was not permitted, we will report the 
matter to you. You have heard of the com- 
pany of Indian Vocalists, members of the 
Oneida Tribe living in our vicinity, who have 
attained considerable celebrity by giving eon- 
certs in New-York and different parts of the 
country. Some of them having attended the 
Community festival last summer, 
have remembered the occasion with pleasure ,and 
lately proposed to come over and sing with us, 
not as in their paid concerts, but as afree social 
To this we readily acceded, 


seem to 


entertainment. 
and last evening was the time agreed upon. 
The singers belong to the ‘ Orchard’ branch of 
the Tribe, located east of us. There is an- 
other settlement a few miles west of us, from 
which we invited several to be present; and 
among them Tuomas Cornextius, their min- 
ister. 

Between six and seven o’clock they arrived, 
(eighteen I think in all). We all repaired to 
the parlor, they occupying one end; and our 
people filling up the sides and the other end,with 
the children in the center. 
of the evening was as follows: The Indians 


The programme 


sung several pieces, then our people sung; 
and so alternating, the evening was taken 
up. Our children occupied one interval with 
their singing. All agreed in enjoying this 
musical ‘ reunion’ and particularly the part per- 
formed by our visitors. 

The band consists of three men and two 
women. 
music,”’ though spiced with some songs. 


Most of their pieces were ‘ sacred 
Their 
singing was all beautiful, and some of it exquis- 
ite, 
time, and so far as I could judge, with perfect 
One of their songs I cannot help 


They sung all parts, keeping accurate 


harmony. 
alluding to ; the chorus was, ‘ Long, long ago ;’ 
the words spake of ‘The woods where they 
chased the wild deer’——of ‘ The hunters, swift 
as the eagle in his flight’—of ‘Their maidens 
that to virtue were not strangers,’ &e. &e 
Sung here on the very spot, and by the sons 
and daughters of those they sung of, it was ex- 
ceedingly touching. They both in the 
Indian and English tongue, 
the Indian. They engage in 
earnestness, and there seems to be a soul to 
They are dignified in 


sing 
but principally in 
it with much 
their performances. 
their manners, and at ease in good society. 
We listened to them with attention, and at 
times could not resist the impulse to applaud. 

A few minutes past 8 o’clock we went down 
to our dining-room, and all partook of supper, 
served up in true Oneida style. | Before com- 
mencing, we sung our Community Hymn, 

** Let us go, brothers, go,” &e. 

After we had supped, they sung that familiar 


old tune—‘ China’—-in Indian. It was beau- 


tifully sung, and we felt it was a real act of 


worship. At 9 o’clock they left for home, as- 
suring us that the time had been pleasantly 
spent. 

The whole affair passed off with perfect ease 
At half past nine the tables had 
been all cleared and re-set, ready for the 


and order. 


morning, and all had retired to their rooms.— 
It was remarked, that nowhere but in Com- 
munity life could such treats be enjoyed in our 
own home, with so little trouble and so much 
pleasure. We sincerely thank God for the 
happiness we had in it, and feel like returning 
it to him, and making it a new stimulus to 
devotion to Christ and his kingdom, which will 
fill the world with love, beauty, and happiness. 
Your brother in the cause, 
H. M. Warers. 





Paul on Women’s Rights. 

In the history and epistles of Paul we dis- 
cover abundant evidence that he made far less 
difference between men and women than is 
common at the present day. Indeed he says 
explicitly that in Christ ‘‘ there is neither male 
nor female”’—that is, that they are equal as to 
their central life. 

I will mention some of the evidences which 
are found in the New Testament on this sub- 





ject. One is, that Paul addresses his epistles 





to all saints, without specification of sex. An- 
other, that when he sends greetings to his 
fellow-laborers, he mentions almost as many 
womenas men, Asan instance of the way 
he speaks of his female fellow-laborers, see 
what he says of Phebe, by whom he sent his 
epistle to the Romans: ‘I commend unto you 
Phebe our sister, which is a servant of the 
church which is at Cenchrea: that ye receive 
her in the Lord as becometh saints, and that ye 
assist her in whatsoever business she hath need 
of you, for she hath been a succorer of many, 
and of myself also.’ 

In his epistle to the Corinthians, Paul com- 
pares the relation between man and woman 
to that existing between God and Christ. He 
says that ‘the man is not without the woman, 
nor the woman without the man, in the ‘Lord.’ 
Looking candidly at the passage that is so ob- 
jectionable to the Woman’s Rights party, viz., 
*T suffer not a woman to teach,’ it seems plain 
to me that Paul says it asa criticism upon 
those who would wsurp authority over man, and 
not that he would degrade and keep down all 
woman kind. The context to this passage 
appears to be against immodesty and extrava- 
I believe 


Paul has been slandered in regard to his respect 


gance in the deportment of women. 


for women, and that the more intimately we 
become acquainted with him, the more we shall 
see that he is in favor of the largest liberty 
to all. H. ALN. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 165. 
{Rerorrep For THE CirncuLar, June 13, 1852.) 
CARE ONE FOR ANOTHER. 

** That there should be no schism in the body; but 
that the members should have the same care one for 
another.” 1 Cor, 12: 25. 

, Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it not 
for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for his 
cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for you 
in the sight of God might appear unto you.” 2 Cor. 
7: 12. 

** But [ trustin the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus 
shortly unto you, that Lalso may be of good com- 
fort, when I know your state. For I have no man 
like-minded, who will naturally care for your state.” 
Phil. 2: 19, 20. 

** Be careful for nothing; but in every thing, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God, . . . . But 
I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last, 
your care of me hath flourished again; wherein ye 
were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity. Phil. 
4: 6, 10. 

It is a point of great interest to find out 
exactly what is the natural substitute in the 
kingdom of heaven, for the money-machi- 
nery which now regulates, ina rough way, 
the matter of distribution and supply. We 
see in the light of the above New ‘l'estament 
sayings, that people can come into a state 
where they will care one for another; and 
this brotherly care, established by faith— 
put into a person’s heart by God, I believe 
will develope a perfect system of inter- 
change and distribution, wholly independent 
ef money. Suppose there were households 
belonging to one Community scattered 
through the country, the question would 
arise what would insure to each of them a 
just supply of its various necessities? If 
there is to be no buying and selling, or 
keeping accounts between them, how would 
the rigorous principle of supply and demand 
be met? This question would be difficult 
to answer if we take into account only the 
element which is commonly recognized 
among men, viz., ‘ the cold charity of the 
world.’ Set the social machinery going 
only in * cold charity,’ and sure enough, a 
man who does not keep strict accounts, and 
grab all he can, will be likely to suffer want. 
There is no system for supplying him except 
his own care for himself. The whole systera 
of social amelioration in the element of 
‘cold charity,’ is like a shoemaker who 
should attempt to work ‘ waxed ends’ when 
the thermometer is below the freezing point. 
But a great many things which cannot be 
done in cold air, may be done in warm air. 

We must not take this cold charity as the 
element, and then calculate how our machi- 


nery will work ; but we must calculate what 





we are capable of in caring one for another, 
and what God is able to put into our hearts 
in regard to care one for another, and then 
see how things will work in the warm charity 
of heaven. Some things can certainly be 
done in that element that cannot be done in 
the other. We see men in the world who are 
capable of watching over a vast amount of 
interests, with intense vigilance and the most 
minute inspection. This care is ordinarily 
expended on self—the post in the middle of 
the whole of it, is to make money for self. 
But another post can be put in the middle— 
care for the things of Jesus Christ ;—and 
then a man will be capable of the same ex- 
tensive responsibility, and much more, and 
act on an entirely new basis, from the prin- 
ciple of love instead of selfishness. The 
intellectual and physical possibility in the 
two cases is thesame. A man may have the 
same care for all the various departments of 
the church that he would have had as a man 
of business for his numerous schemes of 
profit ; and the talents which would qualify 
him for a great financier may be directed 
to serving the interests of the kingdom of 
God, in managing distribution, meeting de- 
mands on all sides, and establishing a sys- 
tem of mutual exchange. 

This question of political economy, how 
to regulate supply and demand, pertains to 
the kingdom of heaven as much as to this 
world. It is a matter of common interest 
to all worlds: and the only point of discus- 
sion is with reference to method. Starting 
on the doctrine, ‘* every man for himself,” I 
suppose that money is the best regulator of 
supply and demand that can be invented. 
There is some degree of justice in the distri- 
bution of things by the money-system ; 
enough to keep the world in a state of pre- 
servation. But starting from the principle 
of every man caring for the Lord—and 
as the Lord puts into his heart, caring for 
others, it is plain that a most perfect sys- 
tem of distribution on the largest scale 
would work itself out without money or ac- 
counts. 

A. prosperous state of things is one in 
which supply fills demand. Now there 
must be a given amount of care to bring 
together supply and demand ; but it does 
not make any difference which side care is 
on. Tf Ieare for myself, then I shall go 
abroad, and gather a supply to meet my de- 
mands; but if some one else cares for me, 
then supply will come tome. If there is 
care for each other, supply and demand 
will come together; and that is the way that 
God proposes to have them meet, instead of 
the common method of every one caring for 
himself. Merely reducing care for self, would 
not answer ; but if there is a corresponding in- 
crease of care for one another, then supply 
and demand will come together as well as 
they do on the self-seeking plan. 

This is the change that God will bring 
about in delivering up the kingdoms of this 
world to Christ. His policy will be to re- 
duce care for self, and increase care for oue 
another. Christ himself proposed the prin- 
ciple. He says to his disciples, ‘Take no 
thought, saying, what shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ; but seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ He calls 
them away from caring for themselves, and 
undertaking to manage their own supplies, 
to attention to God and the general interest, 
and says that God will take care of supply 
and demand, and will see that they have 
need of nothing, if they will give their care 
to his kingdom. God says to men, ‘ Let 
us care for one another; you care for me, 
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and I willcare for you.’ Then there will be 
all the amount of care that at present exists, 
only in a better shape, and more likely to 
insure harmonious distribution. We shall 
certainly be better cared for, all round, if 
instead of each caring for his own interest, 
we care for one another’s. Paul brings out 
this principle in his epistle to the Philippians, 
where he says to them, ‘ Be careful for no- 
thing,’ and almost in the same breath, re- 
joices in the Lord greatly, that their care 
for him flourished. That is the way: Be 
careful for nothing concerning yourself, and 
let your care for others flourish. 

But perhaps a person will say, That looks 

well, but who will care for me, if I care for 
others? It is true, that some one will have 
to be courageous enough to begin, and say, ‘I 
will care for others, and wait: perhaps God 
will put it into the heart of some one else to 
eare forme. At any rate, I know God will 
care for me ;_he is civilized enough to work 
on this principle, and I will care for him, 
and trust him to care for me.’ This is the 
only true principle—the only good, warm, 
family principle, and the only principle that 
will raise the temperature of the world, 
which is now down at the chilly point of ‘ cold 
charity.’ Let us pray God to put care into 
our hearts, one for another, and keep it flour- 
ishing. I have no confidence in care insti- 
gated by benevolence, ora sense of duty : 
we want gospel-care—care that is put 
into the heart by the working of God’s grace. 
If a man knows what it is to have acare 
of business in the ordinary way, he can have 
a conception of what it would be to have a 
care put into him for any business or particu- 
lar department in the church. Let every one 
watch himself, and rejoice to see this care 
growing in him, counting it one of the most 
precious things in the world, to have a care 
given him for others. 

There is no reason why people should not 
be just as sagacious in finding out where 
there is demand, and supplying it, on this 
principle, as they are under the stimulus of 
love of gain. Under that stimulus men 
will find out where there is a demand for 
a thing, even if it be in the mountains of 
China, or in the ends of the earth, and 
straightway will send out a ship to supply 
it. ‘The principle of care one for another, 
is better calculated to make people watch- 
ful, enterprizing, and far-seeing, in finding 
out demand and supplying it, than the love 
of money: there is really an increase 
of motive. For example—suppose I find 
out that there isa demand in some re- 
mote quarter of the earth, and undertake 
to supply it. If I do not expect to find so- 
ciety there, and my only object is to get my 
money, and come back, my reward is not so 
great, and the attraction could not be as 
strong as if I were going there to enjoy my- 
self ina circle that I had made happy with 
my arrival. 

It will be proper for persons to make known 
their own wants, and to take care of them- 
selves, to some extent, under the true system. 
But that system will reduce care for self, 
and increase care for one another. There 
is more or less patriotism and public spirit in 
~ the world—and in the family circle, consid- 
erable care for one another; but the diffi- 
culty is, self is the primary object of care, 
and the general interest is secondary. God 
proposes to shift the balance, and reduce 
care of self to what care for one another is 
now, and elevate care for one another to 
what care for self is now. If I have sup- 
ply that I wish to dispose of, it will be a help 
to me to be informed where the wants are ; 
so that persons may really favor the true prin- 
ciple of distribution, by making known their 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Notes of Conversations.---No. 6. 
ABOUT THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

F.—My wife visited the Community last fall, 
and she does not wonder that Eve ate of the 
forbidden fruit if it looked as tempting as their 
garden of fruit did. 

L.—Most likely Eden in its primitive state 
surpassed their garden, as much as that sur- 
passes Eden in its present state, as our friends 
the ‘ Rappers’ found it in Virginia. But there 
is here at Oneida a pleasing evidence of taste 
and cultivation, which is at least some approxi- 
mation towards the Eden state, and which gives 
promise of bright results. I do not mean so 
particularly their garden cultivation, as the cul- 
tivation of harmony and love,—improving the 
heart and mind, and making that spot beautiful 
in the sight of God and men. 

F’.—I do not know about their internal ar- 
rangements ; [ have some doubt about it ; there 
does not seem to be much freedom there. The 
friend whom my wife went to see, durst not 
give her a few plants until she went and asked 
permission of some of the upper-ones. 

L.—Indeed. Is that an objection in your 
mind? Aside from the ideaof her being afraid 
to do it, (which to say the least, is question- 
able,) it would have a contrary effect on me. 
There is such a thing as subjection to one an- 
other in love, which has something very pleas- 
ing init; altogether more lovely than an iso- 
lated independence. But would you have 
every one do as he wasa mind, without regard 
to others? Would such a plan work well in 
your family ? 

F'.—O no. That would not do anywhere: 
But it rather seems to me that there will not 
be an exact equality among them. 

L.—-There is no exact equality anywhere, 
in the sense which you have in mind. The 
leg is not an arm, on the body, nor is a pine a 
hemlock among trees; but each may be per- 
fect in its place, and equally useful: and har- 
mony consists in each ene aspiring to his place. 
Very likely your wife’s friend would be looked 
up to and consulted in her place, as she looked 
up to the gardener in the garden. But we un- 
derstand that they do not confine themselves 
each to any one business constantly, but find in 
frequent change and variety a relief from dull- 
ness and drudgery, and thus have a chance to 
find out what their place and calling is. But 
if any one thinks that they do not have oppor- 
tunity to prove all their gifts and talents, then 
there is that other way you know; they are at 
least free to leave. 

D.--Well, if I was going in there with my 
property, I should feel myself as good as any 
of the best of them, and I would not work any 
more than they did. 

J, —I should think you had better not go 
in then. The success of tieir experiment de- 
pends on their cultivating the spirit which 
counts others better than themselves, and seeks 
the road to greatness which our Lord pointed 
out, by becoming a servant, But among your 
boys you would prize that one the highest who 
most cheerfully performed the task which your 
superior wisdom pointed out; and that one 
who sought to anticipate your mind would be 
an especial favorite, and you would be careful 
not to lay on him more than an even burden 
with yourself and the others. Your love 
would dictate that course ; and love is uniform 
and will never take any other course. So that 
among those who love, a cheerful, obedient 
spirit will never be oppressed, but will always 
command respect. 

D.—I guess some of them will do more 
than others, and I think that every one ought to 
share according to what he does-—-and what 
he putsin. It is not right to take the earn- 
ings of one and give them to another. 

L.—It may not appear strictly right at 
first view ; but on looking a little deeper, per- 
haps the unrighteousness of unequal distribu- 
tion may appear. I will own that I am in favor 
of every man in the vineyard receiving his 
penny, without regard to the amount of service 


right to conclude that this example or illustra- 
tion which our Lord gave is founded in right 
principle ?~-the principles of his kingdom / 
We all admit that though ‘ Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, yet God must give the in- 
crease.’ And that neither he that planteth, 
nor he that watereth is anything in comparison 
| with the Giver. Now though God sendeth rain 





| upon the just anc the unjust, yet his blessing 
|is through Christ. Christ is the vine—the only 
true vine, whose root is in heaven, whose 
yranches are in the earth. You understand 
grafting, and know that the more perfect the 
union of the scion-branch to the stock,the more 
full and uninterrupted will be the flow of sap 
into the branch, and of course the more lux- 
uriant its growth, the more abundant its fruit. 
On the same principle we say that the most 
useful citizen in any society, is that one who is 
most perfectly united to Christ,—through 
whom the life and blessings of heaven have the 
most free course. 

Do you say that such union only benefits the 
Let me differ with you 
here, and say, the branch does not bear fruit 
for itself merely. And Christ said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth. But if 
the salt has lost its saltness, it is thenceforth 
good for nothing.’ The influence of the right- 
eous is often spoken of in the Bible, and is like 
salt. A few more like Lot would have saved 
Sodom. Abraham’s faith long exercised a 
saving influence over the affairs of his posterity 


individual himself ? 


Moses interposed as a shield over them when 
disobedient in the wilderness ; and for David’s 
sake the nation was often prospered, and the 
sceptre retained in his house. For the elect’s 
sake, the terrible days which Christ foretold 
were shortened. We may fairly conclude that 
God does exercise an influence in the earth 
tlirough his people, in proportion to their purity, 
—an influence both pleasing to himself and 
beneficial to men. When seen from this point 
of view, how small appears the service of labor 
which any one may render; how small the 
pittance of property he may contribute. Only 
when compared one with another, do their pro- 
portions appear. But the heart that can freely 
contribute, is incomparably larger than the 
gift. Onthe whole it appears plain that the 
man who can exercise the most of that ready 
wisdom which is the gift of God,—wisdom to 
devise or to execute, would be the most useful ; 
and the woman who carries into community 
the genial sunny spirit that ean ‘lighten labor 
with a cheerful song,’ and breathe around her 
an influence of peaceful love, will have the 
most benign effect upon all, and be most highly 
prized. We know at least that this is true in 
our promiscuous society. H. N. L. 
Verona, Junuary, 1853. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, Jan. 28, 1858. 

Dear Brotier: Without any thing in par- 
ticular on my mind to say, | have been think- 
ing for some time past that TI should like to 
write to you, and will commence by confessing 
Christ in me a new experience—a new and 
eternal abandonment to him for public service 
—for obedience of attention of heart and mind. 
* We are not debtors to the flesh to live after 
the flesh,’ but in the ‘ cross of Christ? is salva- 
tion for us ; and through his cross I desire to 
‘prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God.’ TI feel ambitious for im- 
provement in all directions ; andin the name 
of Christ, [ claim my entire nature for his 
possession, and sect my helm for a thorough ed- 
ucation in obedience to the Spirit of Truth. 

The manufacture of the Rustic Furniture 
goes off with enthusiasm ; it makes one feel 
musical to work at it—and [ think the business 
is very favorable to inspiration. It is impossi- 
ble to make two articles alike, er to find two of 
nature’s crooks exactly alike: but this occa- 
sions no difficulty in the making of the Seats, 
as we adopt it for a general rule to make them 
larger at one end than the other, and by that 
means work in a variety of sizes of crooks, and 
yet preserve symmetry and order. In a kind 
of philosophical observation that I made, I no- 
ticed that on a large seat constructed by Mr. 
Ellis, the crooks were placed up and déwn, and 
pitching, so as to naturally make you think of 
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served again, that by arranging them into 
swells, gradually rising higher and higher as in 
a mountain landscape, it struck my eye favor- 
ably. They certainly can be so arranged as to 
impress you with order, and picturesge design ; 
but it is like creating the world out of things 
| which do not appear. Mr. Ellis (who is the 
leading architect in this Rustic Seat business) 
aays it needs a lover of nature to fashion them. 
He is now building one that he designs for the 
World’s Fair, to be held in New York next 
spring. 

I was interested to hear that E had vis- 
ited you. He has always been an invalid; but 
as you say, ‘if he could find a way to sympa- 
thize with us,’ he would find out the cause and 
the cure of his troubles, and become a new 
character: but if he has no heart to attend to 
the truth, in due time that will attend to him ; 
—and herein we can rejoice, and ‘in every 
thing give thanks.’ 

I feel thankful for The Circular, and for the 
matter in it concerning the cross of Christ. In 
‘ the cross,’ we have a door opened to us_ that 
no man can shut. I confess it, and rejoice in 
it, and by it reckon myself alive unto God for- 
evermore. I certainly am thankful for my 
union with Christ, and that I am a member of 
the Oneida Association. 

Yours for doing all things and enjoying all 
things in the name of Christ, and for the public 
service. Joun Leonarp. 








FROM CANADA WEST. 
Simcoe, Jan. 28, 1853. 

—I have felt a strong desire for some time 
past to write to you and repeat my thanks for 
our blessed paper, and also to forward a trifle 
towards the support of it, which I now do. I 
thank God for the gift of inspiration which en- 
ables you to search the mine of truth so deep- 
ly, for our benefit, and also for causing us to 
hunger and thirst after, and relish it so keenly. 
The semi-weekly must be thankfully received 
by all of us. When we had only ‘one paper 
a week, I was sorry when its reading was finished, 
the time seemed sv long to wait for another. I 
should truly value your watchful care and criti- 
cism, that [ might improve under it; but my 
heavenly Father knows best where to place me. 
I have been much tried of late, having been 
buffeted by Satan twofold more than ever, and 
also thrown into the constant socicty of ungod- 
ly people. I do not know what I should have 
done without the Circular: in it my heart 
found comfort, and a response to every wish, 
which caused me to exclaim to myself, surely, 
Tam flesh of their flesh, and bone of their 
bone. How grand and beautiful is the idea 
that we can also claim that privilege with Jesus 
Christ, and the Primitive church ; and that we 
ean look abroad and see all things getting 
ready for their reign on earth. I am happy 
to see so many fresh names amongst your cor- 
vespondence, as it shows a spread of the truth ; 
and that so many are rising up to glory in, and 
explain the Cross of Christ. 

My bodily suffering is very severe, which is 
an indication that there is much yet to be 
purged out of me, but I confess Jesus Christ 
a whole savior in me, and know that he will 
perfeet me in his own good time ; and may pa- 
tience have her perfect work. Withal I feel 
the life-giving power and youth of the res- 
urrection. Whatever our situation, we capnot 
feel sorrow, knowing that all things shall work 
together for good. With the kindest love and 
a thankful heart to all your household, I sub- 
scribe myself, —. 





FROM MARYLAND. 
Williamsport, Jan. 28, 1353. 
—Youmay think me very negligent in not 
writing sooner, but circumstances which I 
could not control have prevented. Sinee you 
left us, we cannot boast much of our improve- 
ment, though we have taken a deeisive stand on 
the Lord’s side, and are determined by God’s 
grace to persevere. Our community is small, 
but Christ says, ‘wherever two or three are 
met together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ We confess Christ at all times 
and upon all oecasions. I think my wife im- 
proves faster than Ido. She is very diligent 
in searching for the truth. We are greatly as- 
sisted by the Circular, and I have been much 
enlightened by the article on ‘ Conscientious- 
ness,’ in the 16th No. It deseribes the state 
of my mind for several years past. The gift 
of salvation is so immensely great, that I 
judged myself unworthy of sneha blessing — 
It was on this ground that the Jews rejected 
the gospel. The question would often occur 
to my mind, What have I done to merit this 
great salvation? Blessed be God, I now sce 
ita free, unmerited gift, ready to be bestowed 
on all who believe in and confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
I enclose for myself and two other friends, 
12 dollars for the Circular. 











own wants in a proper manner. 





he may have performed. And have we not a 


a ledge of rocks in some romantic wild, I ob- 


Yours affectionately, Danren Logan. 
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